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Str. Giallace’s New Opera, 
(Concluded from our last.) 


Tug second act opens in the interior of a fortress. Don 
Cesar is lying on a couch asleep; he is condemned to be 
hanged, and Lazarillo, the poor boy who has unintentionally 
brought him to this pass, is tenderly watching over his last 
moments. Here, of course, was a good situation for a ballad, 
something similar to one in Masaniello, of which Auber has so 
admirably availed himself. Nor has Mr. Wallace let the op- 
portunity slip, though the melody with which the scene has 
inspired him bearsno resemblance to the “ Sleep” of Auber, and 
is in fact equally original and beautiful. The aria, in A, 
‘Alas those chimes so sweetly pealing,” is one of the most 
charming thoughts in the opera. The tune is quiet and 
soothing, and in appropriate keeping with the situation. The 
instrumentation is exquisite. The basses move along witha kind 
of sleepy melody of their own, and the employment of the 
subordinate instruments is altogether perfect. ThYs aria took 
the audience by surprise, and won an encore that proceeded 
from the hearts, no less than from the lips and hands, of all 
present. Don Cesar awakes—he has but two hours to live— 
and Lazarillo entreats him to send for a priest and confess his 
sins—which Don Cesar declines. He, however, sings an aria, in 
which he declares there is but one person in the world who 
will be sorry for his death, and he an unpaid tailor. The air is 
charming, but the comic denouement reminds us strongly of 
the romance about the old cat, which Rose sings to Linda, in 
the second act of Der Freischutz—the idea being precisely the 
same. Mr. Wallace, however, has happily avoided the appro- 
priation of any of Weber's thoughts. The trio which follows, 
“ Turn on old time thine hour glass,” in A major, embodies a 
melody instantly appreciable by the mass—a kind of barcarole 
yee in 6-8 time deliciously fresh and vocal, and accompanied 
With great delicacy and neatness. Don Cesar, Lazzarillo, 
and Don José (who enters while they are singing) all deliver 
a verse; and thus a fine opportunity occurs for testing and 
comparing the vocal finish of the respective artists, which was 
not lost by the fair and talented representative of Lazzarillo. 
An encore, simultaneous and enthusiastic, followed the con- 





clusion of the second couplet (allotted to Lazarillo), and the 
whole was repeated. 

On Don Cesar expressing his surprise at beholding Don 
José in the prison, the latter alludes to their ancient intimacy, 
and declares that he has come in order to hear and execute 
any request that Don Cesar may have to make before his 
death. Don Cesar expresses his wish that his friend should 
take Lazarillo into service after his death, to which Don 
José consents. On being again asked by the latter if he have’ 
no other wish—Don Cesar, much troubled, says :— 


‘* If His Majesty would but confer upon me the happiness of falling 
like a soldier———”’ 


meaning, that to be shot instead of hung would suit him in- 
differently better—and straightway he falls to singing a song 
apropos of the sentiment (than which nothing—Mr. Fitzball—- 
can be more natural)— 


** Yes, let me like a soldier die, 
Upon some open plain” — 
which—he continues— 


‘* Ts all I ask of that proud race 
Which ends its d/aze in me.’’ 


But surely he should ask it elsewhere than of his own race— 
and, indeed, by giving Don José the hint to petitition the 
King of Spain on the matter, the “ Last of the Garofas” is 
evidently aware of the fact. So that he may be said to sing 
the cavatina merely for the purpose of whileing away his last 
two hours—seeing that its purport is quite at variance with 
the dialogue-ic context. The air, however, in C major, is vi- 
gorous and bold—albeit tinged with a dash of vulgarity— 
brilliantly instrumented, and likely to be a godsend for the 
publishers in the way of general sale. Don José pledges his 
honour to see this effected, on one condition—that Don Cesar 
shall marry! The hero consents—and consents, moreover, to 
wed a veiled lady, to ask no questions, and not even to enquire 
her name—which, we need hardly protest, is all very natural 
in his peculiar situation. He then requests that the brave 
fellows who are to shoot him may join him in a carousal pre- 
vious to the execution taking place—which is granted by Don 
José, who indicates to Don Cesar where he may find more 
fitting apparel for so solemn an occasion—and forthwith, exit 
his Don-ship to put on bridal attire. Upon which Don José 
soliloquises to this purport ;—that Maritana, married to Don 
Cesar, becomes the widowed Countess of Garofa of Bazan, and 
by her right (thus acquired) to approach the king, may con- 
tinue her power over his affections, and so leave the road to the 
Queen’s virtue wide open to Don José. But will the Gitana 
consent? Oh yes—Don José will tell her it is the Queen’s 
command, and then she cannot refuse. Simple Maritana! 
cunning Don José!-incomparable M. M. Dumanois and 
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Dennery, Siamese twins of impossible-plot-ravelling! But 
enter Lazarillo with a paper, which he gives to Don José—it is 
a reprieve for Don Cesar from the King, which not exactly 
meeting the views of Don José, he quietly puts it into his 
pocket, and thus naturally excuses his apparent villainy— 

‘It is a desperate game I am playing, but the thought of possessing 
the Queen, brings memory back to the happy time I first beheld and 
loved her P? 

A sentimental apology for contemplated murder and adul- 
tery. Excellent well, Edward Fitzball—most gory and gun- 
powdery of casuists !—to thee alone pertains the glory of this 
sophism, which we find not in the text of M. M. Dumanois 
and Dennery. It was left for a melo-dramatic child of Britain 
to out-French a couple of most Frenchy Frenchmen! After 
this precious bit of poetical twaddle Don José (quite naturally 
in his peculiar situation) sings a ballad of most quintessential 
sentimentality— 

‘¢In happy moments day by day 
The sands ot life may pass, &c. &c.” 


We lay no sin at the door of Mr. Bunn the poetiser, or of 
Mr. Wallace the composer of this ballad, who had their vacuum 
of situation to replenish, and replenished it ably enough—the 
verses being much better than the ordinary ballad-poetry of 
the epoch, and the tune a flowing and intelligible melody, in F 
major, which explains itself to a mixed auditory without need 
of an interpreter, and is not unlikely to be perpetualized on 
barrel-organs and hurdy-gurdys. 

The banquet takes place—Don Cesar in the costly attire 
of an aristocratic bridegroom, entertains his future execution- 
ers with rich wines and succulent viands—the future execu- 
tioners think that treason lurks not in the wine cup, and placing 
their arquebuses behind a screen, eat, and drink, and jollify. 
Here occurs a solo for Don Cesar, with chorus of militia, 
‘Banish gloom and sorrow,” the music of which is full of 
character and energy. An Alcade enters and announces to 
Don Cesar the gracious intention of the King that he be 
shot instead of hung—Don Cesar exults and the clock strikes 
six. One hour more and all will be over. Maritana now 
enters, veiled, and is conducted by the virtuous Don José to 
her bridegroom of an hour. A concerted piece ensues, with 
solos for Don Cesar and Lazarillo, choral snatches, and a 
morceau d’ensemble for the quartet. During this Lazarillo 
withdraws the bullets from the arquebuses, which were to have 
destroyed Don Czsar,and which the soldiers had very naturally 
laid aside—for the purpose (we presume—but put it to M. M. 
Dumanois and Dennery) of their being unbulleted by Lazarillo, 
while they were conversing with the condemned victim of his 
country’s laws. To the concerted piece we must give un- 
qualified eulogy. In addition to a sparkling melody, “ Like 
the mist upon the mountain”—a clever effect of the organ, 
heard behind the scenes—(which might have been elaborated, 
however, with advantage )—and some admirable instrumentation 
—the whole is dramatic,and in spite of the inquietude awakened 
in the minds of the audience by the uncertain fate of poor Don 
Cesar, exciting and interesting—which is an achievement not 
to be despised on the part of Mr. Wallace, the composer. As 
the clock strikes a quarter past Six, the revels are interrupted, 
and exeunt.omnes—Don Cesar with an aching head, Lazarillo 
with a full heart, and the soldiers with empty arquebuses. It 
is something to say in favour of the melodramatist, and much 
to say in favour of the composer, that this scene, in spite of its 
improbability and utter absurdity, excited intense interest, and 
escaped without one mark of derision. But, as one of our inti- 
mate friends is often wont to say—* Life may be compared to 
a stream” —which maxim, trite though it be, explains much that 















would otherwise be inexplicable. The scene changes to a 
saloon in the palace of the Marquis de Montefiori, a creature of 
Don José, and as great a fool as the latter is a rogue. There 
is also a Marchioness, fit mate for her husband. A grand ball 
is taking place, and a number of ladies are dancing. The 
chorus, “ Ah what pleasure,” in the bolero style, though light 
and unattemptive, is pretty and sparkling—and in the waltz 
which follows we remarked some agreeable combinations of the 
orchestra—albeit the effect would have been better had the 
tune been given to a larger number of instruments. As the 
dance proceeds, the Fortress clock is heard to strike seven, and 
a volley of musketry, by shocking the nerves, for an instant ar- 
reststhe feetof the amateur choregraphs. However, onthe Mar- 
quis explaining that it is only a soldier being shot for having 
drawn his sword in holy week, the consternation ceases and 
the waltz is resumed. Enter now, Don José, who informs the 
Marquis of the advent of a niece whom he (the Marquis) had 
lost two years ago. “ Niece,” says the Marquis, “ I remember 
no niece.” ‘“ Pooh,” rejoined Don José, (who, by the way, 
being First Minister of State, exults in the power of bestowing 
places on his friends)—* you forget that when I appointed you 
Grand so and so, you promised to remember anything I pleased.” 
Upon this the Marquis suddenly remembers, and his niece 
(Maritana, in aristocratic attire) is presented to him by Don 
José and affectionately welcomed. The Marquis exits, to ap- 
prize the Marchioness, and the King enters and addresses 
Maritana, much to her surprise, as his charming bride—en- 
forcing the argument by a recitative and air in D major, with 
violin obligato. The recitative is bold and impressive—the air 
flowing and natural. In the conduct of the violin obligato 
accompaniment, Mr. Wallace’s mastery over that instrument 
is plainly and cleverly manifested. This composition, though 
certainly not among the very best points of the opera, has been 
unhandsomely overlooked by the critics of the press. Don José 
re-enters, warns the King that the company are returning, tells 
him he will find Maritana at “the appointed hour” (an hour 
not previously signified) in the Villa of Aranguez, and packs 
off his Majesty, to the evident delight of Maritana, who cannot 
at all be brought tothink him Don Cesar de Bazan. The Mar- 
quis enters, invites his niece to the dance and leads her off— 
Maritana nothing loth, having a secret presentiment that 
her real husband is near at hand. As there were no 
bullets in the arquebuses (since Lazarillo had withdrawn 
them), it ig needless to premise that Don Cesar is not shot. 
The volley heard by the Marquis’s company at seven o'clock 
was bruit sans fruit. Accordingly, at this juncture, Don 
Czsar enters the room (for the convenience of the drama- 
tist, he has free ingress into palaces, no less than Cabarets), 
speaks to Don José, unmasks, explains the manner of his 
escape (thinking the aristocratic procureur his friend), tells 
him he has come to claim his wife, demands her whereabouts, 
and egit in quest of her—all of which particulars are greatly to 
the surprise and embarrassment of Don José, whose only hope 
now is to mislead Don Cesar, and give time for Maritana’s de- 
parture to the villa of Aranguez—which he effects by a strata- 
gem. Promising the Marquis another appointment, he per- 
suades him to allow the Marchioness to pass off for the wife of 
Don Cesar. She enters veiled—Don Cesar removes the veil, 
staggers back with the shock of her ugliness, and joins the 
dramatis persone in a very pretty quartett— 


‘« Ah confusion, 
What delusion !’’ 


Under such circumstances Don Cesar is easily persuaded to 
consent to a contract, in which he resigns his wife, the Coun- 
tess of Garofa, for ever, on consideration of an annyal stipend 
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of we forget what precise amount. The whole of this is very 
probable—since, as the lady was veiled, Don Cesar, of course, 
could not see her face—besides which, the figure of a young 
strapping gipsy, and that of an old and shrivelled Mar- 
chioness, would be naturally such fac-similes, the one of the 
other, that even a zealous amateur of the fair sex, like Don 
Cesar, could by no means distinguish any difference between 
them—and so he is going to sign away the Countess for an 
annuity, when suddenly commences the finale to the second 
act, which (being, perhaps, a lover of music) Don Cesar stops 
to listen to, while Don José (not being, peradventure, a lover of 
music) makes a grimace of chagrin and disappointment. 

The finale begins with a snatch of the charming melody, 
“‘’Tis the Harp in the air,” to which Don Cesar, who has never 
heard it before, pauses to listen—and strange to relate, recog- 
nizes both the air and the singer— 


“ That voice—that voice! ’Tis her’s, I swear, 
With whom I at the altar knelt !’”’ 


Upon which he drops his pen and rises—upon which Don 
José draws his sword and says, “ Beware,” (Qy.—of what ?)— 
upon which Don Cesar retaliates by counter-drawing, and 
exclaiming— 

‘* T’ll seek my wife!” 
Upon which Don José re-retaliates, by counter-exclaiming— 


‘Twill cost thy life 1’? — 


and thereupon makes a sign to the walls, which conjures up 
(whence, the dramatist only knows) a body of soldiers, who 
arrest Don Czesar as a criminal, fled from justice—upon which 


enter the Marquis, Marchioness, Maritana, and guests, who are 
surprised at the broukaha—upon which come in a posse of 
Alguazils (whence, the dramatist only knows) at the bare sum- 
mons of Don José, whose beck and word would appear to 
enjoy the magic power of summons possessed by the wonderful 
lamp of Aladdin. The Alguazils arrest Maritana at the com- 
mand of Don José, who exclaims :— 


“ Her arrest too, Alguazils there ! 
Him to prison—her, that way bear |’’ 


(The “ her, that way bear,” is a sublime illustration of the “ St. 
Peter-for-the-sake-of-the-metre” system of verse manufac- 
turing, which prevailed in the days of St. Thomas Aquinas 
and his disciples.) Don José, the Marquis, and the Marchioness 
(who, all of a sudden becomes privy to the plot), stand between 
Maritana and Don Cesar, to prevent them seeing each other. 
Don Cesar exclaims naturally enough— 


‘What mystery must now control ‘ 
It maddens, it distracts my soul /” 


To which Don José rejoins, naturally enough-— 


‘* With mystery their steps control, 
Their meeting would distract my soul /” 


To which Maritana answers, naturally enough-- 


‘¢ What mystery, why thus control ! 
What horror now awaits my soul ? 


To which the Marquis, Marchioness, and subordinates re- 
spond, naturally enough— 


‘* What mystery doth thus control, 
Not darker clouds, when thunders roll !’’ 


To which the soldiers and Alguazils reply, naturally enough— 


‘‘ With mystery their steps control, 
What anger hath enraged his soul /” 





And Maritana— 
‘« Who is he? Oh, let me see!” 


And Don Cesar— 
** Her let me see, 
O let me free |” 
And Don José— 


“ Away, no, no, 
It must not be! 


And the general chorus resumes, naturally enough— 


‘¢ What terrors dread, each heart control, 
What consternation fills each soul !”? 


Poor souls! And amidst the hubbub Don Cesar is forced 
off L—Maritana is dragged off R—and the curtain drops on 
what the book calls a picture of consternation, &c., &e., in 
which the dramatis persone and subordinates are seen stand- 
ing in a row, motionless and not to be moved— 

‘ Singing a quiet tune,” 

to a brilliant and exciting orchestral accompaniment. And 
what spell is there that metamorphoses this trash into a mat- 
ter of passion and of interest—what catches the attention of 
the audience, wins their sympathies, affects their feelings, 
makes beat their hearts, and renders them opaque to the im- 
possibilities of the stage department? It is the might of the 
composer—it is the charm of his music—it is the influence of 
his fancy—it is the triumph of his genius. Enough if the 
musician have a sentiment, a passion, or a conflict of either or 
both, to convey—enough if he have a dramatic situation to des- 
cribe—he takes the hint and embodies it after his own fashion. 
Little more is asked from an opera. By which, however, 
let it not be inferred that we are indifferent to a good book, 
or that Don Cesar de Bazan is an unusually badone. On the 
contrary, we like a good book, and Don Cesar is by no means 
a bad one—but we hold the music to be infinitely more im- 
portant than the libretto, and. without any offence to the 
Drury Lane version of Don Cesar de Bazan, we may attribute 
its success—not partly, but entirely—to the dramatic and 
picturesque music of Mr. Wallace. 

There are several very striking points in the Finale to the 
second act. The opening is good, and the orchestra, in which 
lies so much of Mr, Wallace’s power, well depicts the hurried 
movement of the scene. A morceau d’ensemble, in G, at the 
words “‘ With mystery, &c.,” is exceedingly melodious, and 
beautifully voiced. The whole Finale, indeed, as far as the 
music is concerned, is a graphic picture of the dismay and 
bustle of the situation. The fall of the curtain was followed 
by long and loud cheering, and another call for Mr. Wallace, 
who, as before, bowed acknowledgment from his place in the 
orchestra. J... W..D. 


(To be concluded in our neat.) 
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Music at Colchester: 
(From a Correspondent.) 


A most interesting concert was given at the Three Cups 
Hotel Assembly Rooms, in this town, on Wednesday evening, 
the 19th inst. The entrepreneur, Mr. Pegler, is a resident 
professor of distinguished talent. He is both pianist and 
composer, and is as highly respected for his private worth and 
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gentlemanly manners, as for his eminent musical abilities. 
The’ programme offered by;Mr. Pegler was sufficiently import- 
ant to attract, not only the elite of Colchester and its imme- 
diate neighbourhood, but many families of distinction from 
Chelmsford, and other towns from fifteen to thirty miles 
distant—so that the elegant assembly-rooms in the ‘‘ Three 
Cups Hotel” presented a brilliant array of fashion and beauty. 
The town of Colchester was famed of yore for the loyalty of 
its men and the ugliness of its women-—but those who as- 
sisted at Mr. Pegler’s concert on Wednesday night, will rea- 
dily own that the ancient capital of Essex, while it has pre- 
served the first distinction intact, has fairly reversed the last 
—for the beauty of the ladies on that occasion outshone even 
the costly elegance of their attire. 

Mr. Pegler had engaged the following London artists :— 
Miss Rainforth, Miss Steele, Miss Maria B. Hawes, Mr. 
Bodda, vocalists—Mr. Blagrove, violinist—Mr. R. Blagrove, 
concertinist—Mr. Lindley, violoncellist—Mr. W. H. Holmes, 
pianist—and Mr, J. W. Davison, accompanist. We need 
hardly observe that the undertaking was an unusually expen- 
sive one for the provinces—but the result was both remunera- 
tive and flattering to Mr. Pegler. The concert was not 
merely excellent for the country, but better than the average 
of London concerts in the busiest part of the season. 

Proceedings commenced with Sir Henry Bishop’s glee, 
“‘ Who is Sylvia ?” well rendered by Misses Rainforth, Steele, 
M. B. Hawes, Messrs. Pegler and Bodda. Mr. R. Bla- 
grove then played a morceau of De Beriot on the concertina, 
which was warmly applauded. Mr. Bodda, in ‘‘ The Wolf,” 
a favourite song with the Colchester amateurs, made a highly 
favourable impression. The fine baritone voice of this young 
singer is gradually becoming more available to the purposes 
of art. Mr. Lindley was received with enthusiasm and en- 
cored in one of his well-known violoncello fantasias. Miss 
Rainforth gave the “‘ Softly sighs,” from Der Freischutz, with 
romantic fervor. Her style was impressive and her intona- 
tion perfect. She was rapturously applauded. In the Fan- 
tasia on the march in Otello, by Henri Herz, Mr. Pegler dis- 
played a brilliant finger and abundant energy. His reading 
and expression of the Introduction, Andante Maestoso, would 
have satisfied Herz himself, punctilious as he is about his own 
music. Mr. Pegler was warmly received, applauded after 
each variation, and loudly greeted at the conclusion. Miss 
Steele, one of our most rising concert singers, was deservedly 
encored in a very expressive ballad, ‘“‘ Away to the cottage,” 
the composition of Mr. Pegler, who accompanied the fair 
vocalist himself. Mr, Blagrove, in a sola by Kalliwoda, 
evinced the faultless mechanism and dashing style of an ac- 
complished artist, and was rewarded with unanimous approval. 
Miss M. B. Hawes was equally successful in her own song, 
‘: Genius of the spring,” which gave good scope to her ex- 
pressive declamation, and a delicious M.S. vocal quartet, in 
F major, by Mr. Pegler, charmingly interpreted by Misses 
Steele, M. B. Hawes, Messrs. Bodda and Pegler, effectively 
terminated the first part. 

The second part opened brilliantly, with Thalberg’s Norma 
duet for two pianofortes, in which the magnificent playing of 
Mr. W. H. Holmes, one of our greatest pianists, was manfully 
emulated by Mr. Pegler, who sustained the first part with 
great ability. Miss Rainforth’s “I dream’t that I dwelt in 
Marble halls,” accompanied by herself, was encored of course, 
and a similar compliment attended Mr. Lindley’s second 
violoncello solo, in which he artfully introduced “ Drops of 
Brandy,” a well-known melody. Mr. Bodda gave “The 

Heart bowed down,” with great feeling, and Mr, R. Blagrove 








performed a second concertina solo with the same applause 
which was elicited by the first. Nothing could have been 
better than Miss Steele’s “‘ Beautiful Venice,” accompanied by 
herself, albeit the singing greatly surpassed the music in 
merit. The popular duet by De Beriot and Osborne, on airs 
from Guillaume Teil, brilliantly executed by Mr. Pegler and 
Mr. Blagrove, on the pianoforte and violin, elicited zealous and 
continued plaudits. Miss M. B. Hawes, in the “Minstrel 
Boy”, was both vocal and poetical, and Cimarosa’s trio “ My 
Lady the Countess,” acted and sung to perfection by Misses 
Rainforth, Steele, and M. B, Hawes, won, as it deserved, 
a simultaneous encore from all parts of the room. The conti- 
nued popularity of this jolly old trio, composed more than a 
century since, proves that good music dies not, but endures. 
Mr. Pegler’s happiest effort was his performance of an elegant 
serenade, for piano solo, composed by himself. The compo- 
sition declared him an elegant and practised musician—the 
playing proved him a tasteful and expressive pianist. The 
warm applause he elicited was nothing more than justice. 
The concert wound up with ‘Over the dark blue Waters,” 
sung by Misses Rainforth, M. B. Hawes,{Messrs.' Pegler and 
Bodda, and accompanied superbly by Mr. W. H. Holmes. 
The concert began again with ‘God save the Queen,” in 
which, not only the artists, but all the company joined—and 
here the entertainment was actually finished, to the regret of 
the audience who were enchanted, and the rejoicing of the 
artists who were tired—and no wonder, for their efforts were 
not, by any means, trifling. Colchester is thus indebted to 
Mr. Pegler, for one of the pleasantest and most artistic 
musical meetings which its archives can record. Among the 
visitors we observed our merry friend, Fred Leader, from 
London, whom everybody likes, for some reason or other. 





Dramatic Intelligence. 


Tue Princess's THEatrE.—A very effective two-act 
drama, entitled, “‘ The Violet,” was produced at this theatre 
on Tuesday, the 18th. It is of French parentage, being 
adapted, or rather translated, from Jeannette et Jeanneton, 
a piece most favourably received in Paris. The plot is 
happily constructed, and the interest well sustained from the 
beginning to the close. The dialogue is more neat than 
sparkling or pointed. Some of the scenes are highly 
dramatic, exhibiting those alternations of the comic and 
pathetic, so readily seized and appreciated by the general 
audience. The piece is evidently written by a stage tactician, 
who is well acquainted with histrionic causes and effects. We 
have novelties, surprises, contrasts of character and sen- 
timents, tears and laughter, all felicitously interwoven into a 
texture that affords good promise of endurance. ‘There is, 
however, something exceptionable in the mawkish sentimen- 
talism that pervades the drama. The French stone is 
defaced by patches of plaster of Paris. ‘This pathetic bathos 
was only tolerated by Mr. Wallack’s excellent acting, which 
redeemed it from its inanity. The dialogue also might oc- 
casionally be found fault with on the score of its diffusiveness. 
With these exceptions, ‘‘ The Violet” may be pronounced a 
perfect model, as a petite domestic drama, combining ingenuity 
of construction with delicacy of detail, eliciting and evoking 
amusement and interest throughout. The plot may be 
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briefly exposed as follows :—André (Mr. Wallack) a working 
jeweller, has two daughters, Blanche and Blanchette—at least 
he calls them so, and they both believe him to be their 
father. But one of them is not his daughter, It would 
appear from André’s narration to the Marchioness D’Orville, 
(Mrs. Fosbroke), who subsequently comes to seek her grand- 
daughter, that a certain General, wounded at the battle of 
Waterloo, died at his house. The General’s wife soon after 
his death, died also at the house of André, leaving to the 
jeweller’s wife, who was confined at the same moment 
the charge of the orphan. André’s wife was soon after 
murdered on the road, as she followed her husband to some 
new place of business, and the jeweller was left the sole 
guardian of the infants, without being able to distinguish his 
own:child from that of the General’s. The scene opens with 
Blanche (an anonymous young lady) and Blanchette (Mrs. 
Stirling) diversely occupied at separate tables. Blanche is 
reading a letter from her lover Armand (Mr, Leigh Murray), 
with whom she kas consented to elope that night at eleven 
o'clock, and still hesitates between her love and her duty. Old 
André comes in in high spirits. Some unknown friend has 
enclosed him a bill for a thousand francs, having learnt he 
owed such asum to Trinquet (Mr.Granby), Armand’s father, a 
jeweller, who employed him, on account of some diamonds he 
had lost previously. Much curiosity is excited to know who 
can be the unknown friend. Blanchette exhibits confusion 
when she sees the letter enclosing the bill. A scene in which 
each girl tells the other her love-secret is very effective. 
Blanchette hitherto had only guessed at her sister's secret, 
She herself had a matter of stranger moment to disclose. A 
Duke somebody, (who, strange to say, though the presiding 
genius of the piece, never once appears) has met Blanchette 
in the streets, and fallen in love with her. She is fascinated 
at first, but true to her principles, when she finds the Duke 
cannot marry her, parts from him for ever, and makes him 
promise, as a last token of affection for her, that he will marry 
forthwith :—truly, a most heroic mode of testifying love. It 
was the Duke who had sent André the enclosure. Trinquet, 
appointed by the Marchioness D’Orville to meet her at the 
house of André, enters, and a characteristic dialogue ensues 
between him and Blanchette. ‘To save Blanche, she informs 
him that his son intends eloping that night with a girl of in- 
ferior station—the old jeweller takes fire, and storms against 
disobedience, This scene was excellently played by Mrs. 
Stirling and Mr. Granby. The Marchioness comes in and 
informs Trinquet that André’s daughter, pointing to Blanche, 
who is in the room, is a great heiress—the jeweller seizes the 
opportunity presented to him, and hurries off to have 
Armand’s marriage with Blanche immediately consummated. 
A scene of explanation follows between the Marchioness and 
André, in which Mr. Wallack was highly effective. The 
Marchioness insists upon the grand-daughter being given up, 
and departs, threatening André with the visitation of the law. 
The old man is determined to keep both the girls, very fairly 
arguing, that as he himself could not tell which was his 
daughter, it was impossible for another man to find it out. 
‘I'rinquet enters, and demands the hand of Blanche for his son, 
much to the surprise of all present. The second act com- 
mences at the house of Trinquet, with preparations for the 
marriage of Blanche and Armand. The contract is about to 
be signed, when a legal document is put into the hands of 
André, prohibiting the nuptials. Affairs take a new turn. 
The document calls upon André to produce the grand- 
daughter of the Marchioness. The old man is in despair. 
He cannot fly, for the legal spies of the Marchioness have 








beset the house. Blanchette remembers a promise the Duke 
had extracted from her, that she should-apply to him in any 
emergency. She writes to him, and sends her father with the 
letter. The Marchioness enters. She has found a letter 
which would identify her grand-daughter. Blanche, who is 
present, is requested to read it, and when she reads that the 
Marchioness’s grand-child had a violet on her left breast, the 
whole truth is exposed—Blanchette is the General’s daughter. 
Blanche points to the room where Blanchette is, and the 
Marchioness enters therein. The story draws to a climax. 
Old André appears, delighted with his reception by the Duke. 
Blanche faintly relates to him the disclosure. The old man 
is horror-stricken at his loss. Blanchette enters, and throwing 
her arms round his neck, declares she is still his daughter, 
and though now a great heiress, and about to be married to 
an invisible Duke, they shall never be separated. Blancheis 
presented with a dowry, and handed over to Armand, nemine 

prohibente, and all ends happily. Such are the outlines of 

this very interesting drama, which we need hardly say, was 

triumphantly successful. The acting was excellent in every 

part. Mr. Wallack played old André to perfection. Whether 

in the bluff humour, the fatherly love, or the eloquent pathos 

of the character, he equally displayed the supremacy of his 

art. Mrs. Stirling’s performance was signalised by natural 

feeling and vivacity, and the anonymous young lady ex- 

hibited powers, that we opine will one day do credit to the 

stage. A better first essay we never witnessed. Mr. 

Granby’s impersonation of the time-serving jeweller could 

not be surpassed. It was genuine acting. “ The Violet,” 

we have no doubt, will runalong race. D.R 


Drury Lanz Tueatue.—Mr. Wallace’s Maritana has set- 
tled down into a decided favourite with the public. In ten 
representations the performers have learnt how to express and 
the audience how to appreciate the manifold beauties of the 
opera. Mr. Wallace is an admirable conductor, and the 
orchestra has vastly improved under his direction. To Mr. 
Tully much praise is due for the striking improvement of the 
choruses, and to Misses Romer and Poole, Messrs. Harrison, 
H. Phillips, and Borrani, the composer has every reason to be 
grateful. The exertions of these well known artists have 
been unremitting—and the encores and plaudits that nightly 
reward their efforts, are unmistakeable guarentees of the 
satisfaction of the public—to say nothing of the crowded 
houses that have welcomed each representation, a good 
proof to the clever lessee, Mr. Bunn, that a British opera 
is not of necessity a theatrical cauchemar, as some zealous 
patriots would fain have him believe. To conclude, the tri- 
umph of Maritana will surely induce the manager to lend, 
once more, an ear to the claims of our native dramatic com- 
posers. 

The new ballet of ‘* The Devil to Pay” was produced on 
Monday night with brilliant success. Owing to the attrac- 
tion of Maritana, the house was well nigh filled at first price, 
and the ballet managed to choke up every corner of the 
building. It would be an insult to our readers to recount the 
story of “‘ The Devil to Pay,” on which the Parisian Diable a 
Quatre, and the Adelphi, Princess’s, and Drury Lane versions, 
are equally founded. Who that is old enough has not seen, 
and heard, and laughed immoderately at Mrs. Davison’s Nell, 
and Dowton’s Jobson. Since those great spirits have ceased 
to breathe upon the stage, it has been thought desecration to 
attempt the Devil to Pay. But its interest is not abated one 
jot, and the pleasant French conceived the happy notion of 
turning it into a ballet. Twenty years bygone, had the idea 
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been conccived, of replacing the Davison and the Dowton—glo- 
rious and immortal pair—by dancers—what audience had not 
roared outright? But, ‘‘ Tempora mutantur et nos mutamur” — 
and now we applaud the very thing we should erst have 
scouted. But the true Philosopher marches with the times, 
go they backwards, or forwards, or either-side ways. And 
thus we went prepared to see Nell (transmogrified into Ma- 
zourka), and Jobson (metamorphosed into Mazourki), danced 
and mimed by Flora Fabbri and W. H. Payne. Of Flora 
Fabbri, whom the Journal des Debats places in the first rank 
of the Academie choregraphs, we can hardly say enough to 
do her justice. With much of the aerial grace of the divine 
Carlotta Grisi, she presents qualities of her own, truly ori- 
ginal. Nothing can be more elastic than her bound—nothing 
more “ twinkling” than the rapid evolutions of her tiny feet— 
nothing more graceful than her action—nothing more elegant 
than her pose—nothing more astonishing than her command 
over every difficulty of her charming art. As she leaped 
across the stage, freed from the caress of her most bibulent 
spouse, she could scarcely be seen to touch the ground—it was 
as though she floated in the air. Applauded, encored, and bou- 
quetted, from beginning to end, rapturously and continually, 
she achieved a triumph which must have satisfied the warmest 
desires of her most zealous admirers d’outre mer, and more 
than fulfilled the expectations raised by her brilliant conti- 
nental reputation. Mad. Petit Stephan, who represented the 
Countess, instead of poor Louise—who is, we regret to say, 
seriously indisposed—displayed a fund of comic humour and 
the utmost grace and agility in her dancing. Her scene with 
Mazourki, when she is metamorphosed into the basket maker's 
wife, by the magician with the broken fiddle, was deliciously 
droll, and her comic pas with Mazourki was altogether irre- 
sistible. The sisters, Julie and Alexandrine Dabas, are two 
pretty girls and accomplished artists, and elicited much ap- 
plause by their exertions. M. Breton, who personated the 
Count, is a dancer of amazing power—and M. Delefrier has no 
small share of activity. W. H. Payne was exquisite in 
Mazourki (Jobson), and Wieland, as a dancing master with a 
powdered head, was incomparably ludicrous. The scene of 
the dancing lesson, between him and Flora Fabbri, was the 
perfection of mimic art, on both sides. It was welcomed with 
vociferous cheers and roars of laughter. The subordinate 
parts were all excellently sustained, and the dresses, decora- 
tions, and scenery are sumptuous and magnificent. The ballet 
was entirely successful and will prove a good support to the 
opera. D. 


Tu Haymarxet.—The announcement of a new comedy 
brought together a crowded audience at this theatre on Wed- 
nesday evening, 19th inst. Much expectation was raised 
from the author being named in the bills as the son of our 
most celebrated modern dramatist, Sheridan Knowles. The 
green-room reports also had tended to excite an interest in his 
favor. Perhaps too much was in consequence expected by 
the lovers of the drama and the ex-dramatist. From such 
foregone conclusions, disappointments must inevitably ensue. 
The comedy was listened to with the deepest attention, and 
the three first acts gave great hopes of a brilliant success. 
But the fourth act, evidently flagged, and the last conveyed 
nothing to the audience, with which they were previously 
unacquainted. In fact, a single additional scene to the third 
act would have supplied all that was required respecting the 
denouement, and have materially improved the comedy, in point 
of construction and effect. The “Maiden Aunt,” would 
thus have been more successful had it been written in three 














acts. There is not sufficient interest in the story to warrant 
the author in spinning it out into a five-act piece: ‘The plot is 
simple but attenuated: the characters well sketched but in- 
differently coloured: the dialogue light, but vivacious; and 
the wit sometimes sparkling, sometimes puerile. There is, 
however, in the poetry, more than faint promise of excellence. 
We occasionally catch the father’s vigour of thought and 
felicity of expression. The same quaint phraseology and inver- 
sion in the structure of sentences is observable, and the appli- 
cation of poetical imagery to familiar things, is used with 
equal taste and judgment. From what we have said, it will 
necessarily appear that the poet was paramount to the drama- 
tist. Feebleness in the construction was the main fault of 
“The Maiden Aunt.” As a first effort we must certainly 
view it in a favorable light. Mr. Richard Brinsley Knowles 
has proved himself imbued with the spirit of poetry and wit. 
Constructiveness, and dramatic tact, time and experience may 
supply, but the true requisites of comedy, the power of con- 
veying thought in new and happy language, and vivifying 
humour by expression, genius only can give. Mrs. Glover, 
in the Maiden Aunt, played exquisitely. Indeed the success 
of the comedy must be entirely attributed to her. Farren was 
out of his element. Burlesque and caricature are his forte. 
He cannot embody real humour ; nor does pure wit fall trip- 
pingly from his tongue. He was, however, very effective in 
one or two scenes. Hudson performed the lover indifferently 
well, and Mrs. Seymour was not at all suited to a part, that 
seems to have been intended for Mrs. Nisbett. The comedy, 
at the close, was received with great acclamations and some 
dissent ; and the author, being called for, made his bow from 
a private box. 

The greatest praise is due to Mr. Webster for bringing out 
this comedy. It proves his unflinching determination to up- 
hold the national drama at all risks. There is not another ma- 
nager in England, besides himself, who would have hazarded 
the production of ‘ The Maiden Aunt” with all its dramatic 
deficiencies. There is much hope for young authors in the 
little theatre in the Haymarket. D. R. 








sMusings of a sMusician. 





BY HENRY C. LUNN. 


“ Why these are very crotchets that he speaks ; 
Notes, notes, forsooth, and noting |”” 
SHAKSPERE, 


No. XLVII. 


THE ART AND ITS PROFESSORS, 


Ir has always appeared to me that instead of declaiming against the 
vitiated taste of the public with regard to music, the more rational mode 
is to watch narrowly the true causes which lead to it, and endeavour to 
devise means for its gradual improvement. j 

In the first place, I am of opinion that many vocal and instrumental per- 
formers of the present day, like our modern actors, have much to answer 
for in allowing their love for display to take precedence of their love for 
the art. On the stage, an actor having once arrived at eminence, is 
never again content to work towards the general good of a play. Dramas 
must be written for him, and the audience must look at him. Every 
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other part must be cut down in order that his own may stand forth so 
prominently as to command the entire attention of the audience ; and 
thus most of our dramas, instead of being a reflection of the manners 
and habits of society at large, are almost invariably confined to developing 
the peculiarities of some one man who has succeeded in establishing him- 
self as a favorite. 

In music the performer is usually considered as far superior to the 
creator of a composition ; and, knowing this fact, such works are usually 
selected, as will best display his executive powers. The vocalist, as soon 
as he takes up a composition, seizes upon the places. in which, by a sus- 
tained high note, or by asudden rush into his falsetto, he can ensure a 
burst of applause. These are points which he diligently studies at the 
expense both of the poetry and the music; and, as the audience are thus 
invited to admire the singer instead of the composition, it is not to be 
wondered at, that many composers should eventually acknowledge this 
fact in order to command applause. 

The modern Italian operas are professedly written for the display of 
the vocalists. Discarding the idea that music is in reality nothing but 
a forcible expression of words, they string a series of brilliant phrases to- 
gether, which appear to be wedded to the poetry at random; and as a 
number of solfeggios, faultlessly executed, must always please, the success 
of these compositions with a fashionable audience can be calculated upon 
to a certainty. 

Operatic music having thus become, in a great measure, the mere play- 
thing of the vocalists, we can scarcely be astonished that they should be 
fully aware of their importance. The prima donna and the primo tenore 
are beings not to be trifled with ; and although the dasso has also a voice 
in the matter, it somehow happens that in modern operas, especially of 
the Italian school, everything must give place to the two first-named per- 
sonages, the showiness of whose music must. be primary, and the general 
effect of the opera secondary, Thus the public have gradually become 
accustomed to go to the opera to hear the singers, merely considering the 
music itself as a vehicle for the display of their voices. In proof of this, 
I would mention, that many persons have sat through the entire opera of 
Norma in order that they may judge how long Adelaide Kemble really 
held on the note at the altar—and I have actually seen some of the au- 
dience time it by their watches, in order that they might not be imposed 
upon. 

In instrumental performance we find the same spirit actuating both 
the audience and the performer—the former going to see instead of to 
hear, and the latter going to be seen instead of to be heard. Thus the 
expressive and intellectual works which have been left to us by the great 

composers are seldom or never heard in the concert-room. The best 
violin concertos are exchanged for vapid airs, with variations, composed 
for the peculiarities of the person who performs them—piano-forte solos 
consist of rapid and astonishing passages, the difficulty of which appears 
now to be our only safeguard against the universal subversion of what 
has ever been considered to be the true aim of music. 

Having said thus much of the faults of vocalists and instrumentalists, 
we have now to consider how far composers have to answer for them, 
and whether, by energetic means, they can even now be remedied. 

In a word then, I consider that the composer, in the present day, has it 
in his power to elevate the art by writing music, which shall appeal 
neither to the pedant nor to the tyro. The public must judge of the 
worth of his compositions, and if he have the power of rivetting their at- 
tention, the performer will no longer hold that station to which he has 
only been raised by the dearth of creative genius in the composer. Bril- 
liant and meretricious music is the effect and not the cause of the decline 
of the art. Instead, therefore, of blaming those who, coming directly 
before the audience, and living by their applause, are compelled to wring 
that applause from them by some means, we should rather think whether 
the music with which they have hitherto been chiefly supplied is suffi- 
cient in itself to produce that effect. The truth is that something be- 
tween the style which is uow vaguely termed classical, and the style 
which is illiberally termed vulgar, is what the taste of the present age re- 
quires and will have. The composers who refuse to acknowledge this 
fact will be left behind, and the art will advance to a high state of culti- 
vation in spite of them. Instrumentalists and vocalists are not wholly to 
blame for their love of display—they are only to blame for allowing it to 
run to excess, and composers therefore must not be ashamed of pleasing 
all classes, if they would wish that music should become anything but a 
mere study for professors. A singer will not degrade compositions which 
he feels ought not to be degraded, nor will an instrumentalist compose 
popular pieces, if any person of acknowledged talent will condescend to 
do so for him. With the composer, therefore, and not with the per- 
Sormer rests the true welfare of the art; and if we would wish that the 
showy and ephemeral style should not continue to gain ground, we must, 
by our united exertions, take care that we do our best to prevent it. 





Redbiews; 


“Will the Years return no more ?’—Song.—A. Ruein. 
(T. Prowse.) 


The poetry, by Jonathan Percy Douglas, embodies a beau- 
tiful sentiment, in some sweet and flowing, if not altogether 
rhythmically, finished verse. The melody is plaintive and 
sweet. It is moreover original and vocal—rare merits now- 
a-days. What a pity then, with such qualities to back it, that 
errors like the following should have crept into an accom- 
paniment otherwise simple and appropriate ! 
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The first chord marked with stars is wholly unaccountable 
—moreover, even were the chord allowable. the discordant 
note E flat, in the bass, could not possibly be allowed to skip up 
to the major third above, which forms the bass of a different 
harmony. The anticipation of the dominant harmony in the 
last chord marked with a star, is also quite against law and 
propriety. In fact, the harmony of the entire bar is unfitted 
for the melody. But on looking further into the song we see 
so many errors of harmony, which evidently show it to be the 
production of an amateur, that we shall be satisfied with 
the two instances we have pointed out—recommending Mr, 
Rhein to make his very charming melody irreproachable, by 
thoroughly revising the accompaniment. The geniality of the 
sung will surely render it popular. 


“Come, follow, follow me”—Song of the Fairy Queen.—Srr- 
pHEN Guover. (C, Jefferys.) 


We have frequently had occasion to eulogize Mr. Stephen 
Glover as an elegant melodist and a good musician. He is 
one of the best ballad writers of the day, and joins to the 
facility of pleasing the popular ear, that of reconciling the 
more difficult taste of the professor. The song before us is a 
worthy tribute to the glorious poetry to which it is allied. 
The melody is sparkling and agreeable, and flows on to the 
end with the most natural and graceful ease. The accom- 
paniment, simple and unpretending, is throughout correct 
and artist-like, The refrain at the end of the first verse is 
playful and sprightly, and the episode, beginning in F sharp 
minor and gliding agreeably into the relative major—A, the 
original key of the song—is highly finished and melodious. 
As a concert song we strongly recommend this to vocalists, 
The highest note of the voice line is F sharp—and the whole 
is well adapted for the compass of ordinary voices. The 
freshness and pleasant gaiety of the composition will render 
its execution a grateful task to the singer, whose efforts can 
hardly fail of receiving encouragement from his auditors. 
We confidently predict popularity for the song. D. 
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Original Correspondence. 
WILLIAMS v. FLOWERS. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Mr. E litor, 


Allow me through your columns to apologize to Mr. George 
French Flowers for the error into which I was led in my article in your 
hebdomadal of the 6th, in consequence of the review of Mr. Day’s “ Trea- 
tise on Harmony,” in the Literary Gazette being anonymous. Had 
Mr. Flowers affixed his name to that review, any strictures on the gram- 
mar or style of the writer thereof would have been entirely matters of 
Superrogation. At the time of writing the article in question, I had 
sundry serious misgivings as to the propriety of mixing up a grammatical 
discussion with a review of a “Treatise on Harmony.” Still, as Mr. 
Flowers is he, the seduction of whose example led me away from the 
paths of strict rectitude, I think it hardly fair that he should accuse me 
of such abberrations. 

Mr. German—I beg his pardon, French Flowers accuses me of false- 
hood in speaking of the anonymous critic of the Literary Gazette, when 
his name, he says, was known as the writer. As his name has never, to 
the best of my knowledge, been annexed to any article in the LiteraryGa- 
zette, I am at a loss to know how I should be aware of any article being 
his, unless he be in the habit of publicly making his connexion with the 
press a matter of boast and vainglory. It is very strange that in speaking 
on the subject of personalities, Mr. F. does not seem to be aware how 
admirably the cap he there constructs fits his own head. With regard to 
the challenge to all your readers, if either of the two fugues, mentioned 
in my article as being written for the Contrapuntal Society, be a fair spe- 
cimen of what, an Alla Capella fugue should be, I can hardly imagine 
that any person possessing the slightest feeling for the science of sweet 
sounds could ever write anything bearing any resemblance thereto. I 
think it would take two or three years hard study under some master, 
competent as Mr. Flowers, to break in any ordinary person’s ear to the 
endurance of the progressions which appears to be necessary. If the 
Germans—the cynosure of whose eyes Mr. Flowers in all companies mo- 
destly asserts himself to be—write and relish such collections of notes as 
the two fugues above-mentioned, I should recommend him to return 
with all convenient speed to Germany, as I think it will be long before 
the unmusical English will learn to admire compositions without melody 
or harmony, the rhythm of which is only to be discovered by counting the 
bars, and the key of which is not to be discovered by any means whatever. 
In all probability this letter, which commences, will also conclude, my 
correspondence with Mr. Flowers—I having some better amusement 
than writing epistles on subjects which do not interest me, besides which, 
Mr. Flowers’ letters generally contain within themselves their own best 
answer, 

I remain, yonr constant writer, 

Mile End, Nov. 24th. Z-ENAS W-ILLIAMS, 
“P.S.—Will you be so kind as to correct two printer’s errors in my 
last article—in page 531, second column, line 8, for “as the following 
sentence shews,”’ read “is the following sentence.’ The last two lines 
of the same page and column, for “ where the arguments he advances is, 
that, because,’ &c. read “‘ were the arguments he advances, that be- 
cause,” &c, 


MISS BIRCH. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 
Sir, 

You have been wrongly informed in respect to Miss Birch; 
it is the Miss (Charlotte) Birch, and not her sister, Eliza, who is engaged 
at La Scala, in Milan; Miss Eliza, and also Mrs. Birch, are there. In a 
letter, which I recently received from Miss Birch, she says, “ My desire 
has been gratified to its fullest extent ; having had all the success, I could 
possibly wish; and, what makes me still more gratified is, that the public 
shew their satisfaction with me, more and more every evening. The 
opera, in which I am singing, has not been successful, and I am now 
studying a new part.’ A gentleman who has lately returned from 
Milan, informed me, that everybody was delighted with Miss Birch’s 
voice, but that fault was found with her pronunciation of the Italian lan- 
guage. Might not the same thing be said of Grisi, Dorus Gras, and 
others, when they sing English? 

Yours, &c. 


JOHN PARRY. 


Great Russell-street, 
Noy, 10, 1845. 








CLARE VERSUS MOLINEUX. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Dear Sir, j 
Men are sure to deceive themselves, in proportion as they omit 

to go to principles and facts for the foundation of their opinions; and we 
have a good proof of this in the case of Mr. Molineux, and his six or eight 
letters with which he has favoured your teaders lately, on the Enharmo- 
nic-scale. There is not one of those letters but, what might be brought 
up in judgment, as far as sound argument is concerned, against any one, 
or more of the rest: and’ to essay reason upon such fickle grounds would 
not be very reasonable. Such inconsistencies, being no part of my busi- 
ness, or veritable duty, I leave them to make their own way in the wide 
world. Allow me, therefore, the principle of relinquishing the unprofit- 
able task of following Mr, Molineux through the windings of his way ; 
and by reiterating the views contained in my letter of July 31, I leave 
your readers to judge of their truth. Well then, the first stern fact we 
come to, is the existence of the diatonic-major scale. This the mathema- 
tician cannot fathom. He has tried for ages to do so, but always failed. 
He may try as many more with equal success; yet the scale alluded to, 
does exist in nature. Any untutored voice and ear will give you a 
prompt example of this: therefore, nature, not mathematics, makes the 
musician. All keyed, stringed, or ¢ubed instruments of music, whatso- 
ever made by mortal man, are imperfect; consequently, these are unfit 
subjects for his attention in coming to the truth of the case. The violin 
tribe, so often spoken of as favorable to the elucidation of the matter 
cannot be relied on, although the facilities of these come the nearest 
to those of the human voiee. First, there’s the intonation of the fifths to 
be considered; secondly, the imperfections which arise in the production 
of these, by strings of different calibre, and of the same length! I do not 
mean to say, that all this will render it impossible to obtain a perfect 
diatonic major scale upon the instrument, the ear will find this whatever 
the first intonations, or kind of strings may be: but I say it puts 
it beyond the power of certain mathematical principles to find and demon- 
strate. To call inthe aid of any stringed or keyed instrument, in proof 
of the intonation of the scale of nature, save and except for the purpose of 
having a fixed sound for the voice to start from, bewilders the imagination, 
and is perfectly useless. I throw them all to the winds, and go to Nature 
for my guide. Let others do the same. Let them put the thing to prac- 
tical proof, as I have done in the last paragraph of my former letter; and 
as I said there, they will not be long before they have the testimony 
of their auricular-sense (which is the best they have for the occasion) 
that Nature carries in her bundle of facts, an Enharmonic scale in Music. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Yours truly, 
266, Oxford-street, EDWARD CLARE, 
October 27, 1845. 





Provincial. 


EpinsurGu, (Nov. 12.)—The Theatre Royal re-opened on Saturday 
last; when Miss Cushman made her first appearance in Milman’s tra- 
gedy of Fazio. On Monday evening she performed Lady Macbeth, and 
the last night Meg Merrilies, in Guy Mannering. The last scene was 
given with great effect, and called down a warm burst ofapplause. Mr. 
Glover also, as Macbeth, was much applauded, and was called before 
the curtain to share the honours with the heroine. In Meg Merrilies, 
also, Miss Cushman succeeded admirably. The attractions of last night 
were enhanced by the appearance of a young lady, (Miss Matthews, a 
vocalist well known in the London concert roums,) inthe part of Lucy 
Bertram. The fair debutante was well received, and her songs warmly 
encored. She possesses a fine figure and very pleasing features ; and 
sings with much taste and sweetness. The whole play (which was sup- 
ported by the inimitable performance of Mr. Mackay as Dominie Samp- 
son) was very successful, and Miss Cushman and Miss Matthews received 
the honours of a call from the house. On all three nights the audiences 
have been large and respectable, and we may congratulate the manager 
on the successful opening of the present season.— Scotsman. 


AsHTON-UNDER-LyNE.—Mr. David Oldham has been elected organist 
at the parish church. In our account of the opening of the new organ 
there, we have to request our readers to make a verbal correction or 
two. For “sung in union,’’ read, sung in unison, and for ‘‘ the most 
splendid instrument in the country,’’ the most splendid instrument in 
the county. 
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Miscellaneous. 


Tue Deciine or Pusrtic AMUSEMENTS.— Last night we 
went to Jullien’s, and found between three and four thousand 
persons assembled—we proceeded to Exeter Hall, and found 
upwards of two thousand persons—we looked in at the 
Adelphi, and found the theatre crowded—we finished the even- 
ing with part of Maritana and the new ballet, at Drury Lane, 
which from the roof to the base was crammed in every nook 
and corner—and these four houses of public resort are within 
a stone’s throw of each other. But public amusements are 
evidently on the decline! 


Junuizn’s Concerts.—The theatre in Covent Garden is 
nightly crammed to the cejling. The entertainments are, as 
usual, varied and amusing—the visitors, as usual, merry and 
delighted—Jullien, as usual, pleasant and dignified. All goes 
well, and hundreds arrive daily from the suburbs, and the 
country, to pay a flying visit to these most popular concerts. 
“The Naval Quadrilles” have made a great sensation, and the 
heart of Jack Tar—to whom hitherto the lucubrations of M. 
Jullien had presented but a superficies esoteric—is now fairly 
opened, and his brawny fists, and brazen lungs, clap and vo- 
ciferate his satisfaction. During the week we have had Miss 
Day on the pianoforte, and Master Day on the violin, in addi- 
tion to the ordinary performances. The talents of these young 
artists have been enthusiastically appreciated. 


Cerito and her husband (St,Léon) are at Florence. 


Lrrrsic.—At the last concert of the Gewandhaus, under the 
direction of Dr. Mendelssohn Bartholdy, several of the com- 
positions of that eminent master were executed, and among 
others, selections from his oratorio of Paulus, in which an 
English vocalist, Miss Dolby, produced an unusual sensation, 
and was continually applauded with enthusiasm.—La Belgique 
Musicale. 


Weser’s Monument.—Observing that some persons are 
endeavouring to raise a subscription in England, towards 
erecting a monument in honour of Carl Von Weber, at 
Dresden, his native place—a correspondent informs us, that 
Mr. D’Almaine, who ‘acted as honorary treasurer, when a 
subscription was opened to defray the expenses of a public 
funeral in honour of the great composer, was called upon, 
some twelve years ago, to pay a balance of upwards of sizly 
pounds due to the undertaker, of which he has never received 
a shilling back. 


Miss Bircu.—Among the attractions for the coming spring, 
which promises to herald a most brilliant season, we have 
some hopes of counting our accomplished native vocalist, Miss 
Birch, whose approaching return from Italy is currently 
reported. We know not absolutely whether the fair vocalist 
will have the courage to quit the warm sun of the south for 
the bleak winds and hoar frosts of our wintry season—but we 
may state almost with confidence that. her name may be 
added to the celebrated artists who will sojourn with us in 
the spring. Better late than never—if not in winter, why 
then in spring. In any weather Old England will open its 
arms with gladness to embrace, after a long absence, one of 
the fairest and most gifted of its children. We understand 
that Miss Birch has declined several highly lucrative engage- 
ments in Italy and in Germany, which were proposed to her 
for the winter. So let us hope she be home-sick, and that we 
shall quickly have her once more among us, to pleasure our 
English ears with her racy English voice, and gladden our 
English hearts with her honest English smile. 





Mapame Dotcxen and her coadjutors have given concerts 
at several places in the provinces last week, with great 
success. Mr. John Parry joined the party at Wolver- 
hampton, on Wednestlay ; thence they proceeded to Bromley, 
Shrewsbury and Birmingham. Last week they were to visit 
Northampton, Derby, Nottingham, Leeds, Huddersfield, 
Bradford, Harrogate, and York. 


Mr. Joun Rog gave a new entertainment, on Thursday 
evening three weeks, in the Throne room, Crosby Hall, under 
the title of “‘ Facts and Fancies musically illustrated.” He 
was assisted by Miss Thornton, a clever vocalist, and Mr. E. 
Hopkins, the well known organist of the Temple church, who 
presided at the pianoforte. Several published and MS. com- 
positions of Mr. J. L. Hatton, Mr. J. W. Hobbs, Mr. E. 
Hopkins, Miss Eliza Flowers, and Mr. John Roe himself, 
were introduced. ‘The entertainment afforded much pleasure 
to a highly respectable company. 


Ricumonp Mecuayic’s Institution. —(From a Corres- 
pondent.)—On Thursday evening, the 26th ult., a selection of 
sacred and miscellaneous music was performed at this Institu- 
tion, in commemoration of the second anniversary of laying 
the first stone of the building, and which now forms a very 
important feature among the many architectural edifices 
sprung up in this locality within a few years. Selections for 
the evening’s display were made from the works of Handel, 
Haydn, and Calcott, and from such of their compositions as 
required both courage and skill to-attempt. But, however 
formidable in appearance, difficulties are in reality half sur- 
mounted when met by willing minds and persevering efforts. 
The truth of these remarks was amply borne out by the 
very creditable manner with which the whole of the per- 
formances were gone through,—and we ‘must in justice add, 
that great praise is due to Mr. James Etherington, organist of 
St. John’s Church, for the time and attention he has devoted 
to this description of class singing. As professional notoriety 
is not the object of such performances, we shall abstain from 
particularising any individual, with the exception of Miss 
Keene, who sang “ Angels ever bright and fair,” and also 
“ Let me wander not unseen,” in a style that gave great 
delight to the audience, and elicited (for the latter) an en- 
thusiasti> encore. 


Exeter Hati.—The stupendous Israel in Egypt was re- 
peated with increased effect, last night, before an audience of 
two thousand persons. The vocalists were as before—Misses 
Rainforth, Messent, and M. B. Hawes, Messrs. Arthur, 
Leffler, and H. Phillips. Miss Messent’s chaste style is 
likely to make her an enduring favourite here. Mr. Arthur 
is less nervous and decidedly improved. The other arfists 
well supported their high repute. The choruses almost made 
the senses dizzy with astonishment. What awful grandeur 
—what profundity—what intensity do they not exhibit! The 
Messiah is announced as the next performance, for Dec. 23. 
We understand that the subscription is fuller this year than 
on any previous occasion, So that the prospects of the 
Sacred Harmonic Society are becoming brighter and more 
bright. 


Music is to the careworn what mutton broth is to the 
invalid! The coarser tissues of the heart are rendered emol- 
lient by its pleasing influence; andthe fragmentary strains of 
long forgotten melodies float upon the surface, like the sip- 
pets of toasted bread in the basin of beef tea. Happy is he 
who perceiveth the beauty of the comparison.—Joe Miller. 
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Sm Henry Bisnop is delivering a course of lectures, at 
Manchester, on the origin and progress of the Lyric Drama, 
or opera, and other secular music, in the 17th and 18th 
century, with vocal illustrations, by a numerous choir. Mr. 
Wilson has given his Scottish entertainments, with his ac- 
customed success, at Manchester, and several other places in 
the locality, accompanied by Mr. Land. 


Paitnarmonic. — The rehearsals of the Philharmonic 
concerts will commence next season at eleven o'clock, instead 
of twelve, as heretofore, in order to afford the band a little 
breathing time, before they go to the opera. Signor Costa, 


moreover, will require some repose, after wielding the 
baton for three or four hours. 











Avbertisements, 





Just Published, 


BY 
CRAMER, BEALE, & CO., 
201, REGENT STREET, and 67, CONDUIT STREET, 
The Music in the Grand Opera of 


MARITANA. 


As performed at the Tazarre Roya, Drury Lanz, 


THE WORDS BY 
E. FITZBALL, 


The Music by W. Vincent Wallace. 


PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS : 


The Favorite Airs arranged by Burrowes, 3 Books, each 4s. 
Ditto, ditto, with Flute Accompaniments, each 5s, 

The Overture, 3s. 6d. 

«‘ There is a Flower that Bloometh,” arranged by C. Chaulieu, 2s. 6d. 
“Scenes that are Brightest,” arranged by ditto, 2s. 6d. 





N.B. Other arrangements in the press. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
Price 12s. 
A TREATISE ON HARMONY, 


BY 
ALFRED DAY. 
Cramer Beare & Co., 201, Regent Street, and 67, Conduit Street’ 


* A careful perusal of this work has convinced us that it is built upon a most 
philosophical view of the subject, and that ifitstem the strong tide of prejudice 
which always opposes the progress of any new theory in art or science, it will 
have a great and most beneficial effect on the study and practice of musical com- 
position.” —Morning Post. 

‘Mr. Day’s treatise is original and philosophical; and we are of opinion that 
no musician can peruse it without a g to his knowledge of the facts on which 
his artis founded. But it is not to the accomplished musician alone to whose 
earnest attention we recoramend it, but also to the amateur and student, with the 
conviction that it contains a most explicit and definite series of rules which 
penetrate the utmost limits to which the resources of harmonic combination can 
possibly be extended, One great point as a facility for study is the new system 
of thorough bass employed ; it is of course only of secondary importance in a 


work which aims at a thorough reform and development of the principles of the 
science,—still we are satisfied that it will become serviceable in the study of 
music.”—Morning Post. 









ROYAL MUSICAL REPOSITORY. 
41, anp 42, NEW BOND STREET. 
tfully begs leave to offer his grateful acknowledgments to 


embers of the Musical Profession, and Amateurs of Music, for 
have hitherto honoured him in 


C, OLLIVIER res: 
the Nobility, the 
the hed encouragement by which the: 
the above establishment, and he flatters himself that, from the extensive altera- 
tions which he has just pleted in his p ises, and from the facilities now 
afforded by the increase of space and other conveniences, he shall be enabled to 
conduct his business in such a manner as will merit a continuance of their kind 
patronage and support. 


Outivier’s PranorortR WAREROOMS, 


An extensive assortment of Cabinet, Cottage, Square, and Piccolo Pianofortes, 
of various descriptions, by Broadwood, Collard, Tomkison, Wornum, Theobalds, 
&c.. for SaLE or Hinz. A liberal allowance for instruments taken in exchange. 





Oxuivier’s CircuLating Musicat Liprary. 


Terms of Subscription :—Class I, Three Guineas: Class 2, Two Guineas per 
annum. Musical Publications of every description sent to all parts of the United 
Kingdom. Every novelty of interest added to the library as soon as published. 








TO MUSICAL AMATEURS AND STUDENTS. . 


MR. G. A. MACFARREN 


Has the honour to announce that he receives at his residence 


CLASSES FOR THE STUDY OF HARMONY, 
Including all the branches of 


STRICT COUNTERPOINT AND FREE COMPOSITION. 


To accommodate Pupils at different stages of advancement, separate classes 
are intended to study different branches of the science. Separate classes are also 
formed for Ladies and Gentlemen. 

Each class limited to Six Pupils. Attendance, once a week, for a Lesson of 
two hours. Terms, two guineas per quarter. 

Mr. Macfarren continues to give Private Lessons, and to correct the Compo- 
sitions and Exercises of Country Pupils. 


Apply to Cramer, Beale and Co., 201, Regent-street, or to Mr. Macfarren, 73, 
Berners-street. 









‘“*WHO'’S THE COMPOSER?” 
Just published, 


LOVE'S SERENADE, 


As sung by Mr. Hudson, and nightly encored in the above Drama, now per- 
forming with the greatest possible success at the Theatre Royal Haymarket. The 
music by T. German Reed. Price 2s, 

“Mr. Hudson sang a very pretty serenade, composed by Mr. Reed, so admirably 
as to elicit an encore.”—Morning Post, Oct. 29. 

‘The melody of the Serenade is very pleasing, and will doubtless become 
popular.”—Times, Oct. 30. 

‘Mr. Hudson was rapturously encored in ‘Love’s Serenade,’ a very pleasing 
composition, by Mr. Reed.”—Sunday Times, Nov. 2. 


CHAPPELL, 50, New Bond-street. 








NEW SACRED MUSIC. 


SERAPHIC TIDINGS, 
A Favorite Christmas Hymn, Set to Music by C. WARD, 


Price le. 6d, 


Also may be had, by the same Author, 
The Buckinghamshire Melodist, 
Price 3d. 
Published and Sold by J, Hart, 109, Hatton Garden, London. 
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EVENINGS WITH THE GREAT COMPOSERS. 


The success which has attended the Lectures delivered by Aer Henry Lincoy, 
at various Institutions, leads to the inference that there is a large body of in- 
telligent persons who are desirous of becoming acquainted with the Great Works 
of the Great Masters. Mr. Lincoln therefore proposes to give a series of 


Lectures, with Musical Miustrations, at the Western Institution, 
Leicester-square, 


In which he will, each evening, offer an outline of the Musical life of one or other 
of these great men, tracing the development of his powers, marking his charac- 
teristics, with such Vocal and Instrumental Illustrations as may best tend to 
elucidate the subject, and gratify a refined taste. Mr. Lincoln proposes in the 
first instance to devote four evenings— 


Dec. 2nd. 9th. 16th, and 23d to 


Haydn. Cherubini. Cimarosa. Mendelssohn, 
This Series will be followed by Evenings devoted to Bach, Beethoven, Gluck, 
Handel, Meyerbeer, Mozart, Purcell, Spohr, Weber, and others. 
Tickets 2s. each, will be procurable at the Music-sellers ; and Reserved Seats 
3s. of Mr. Lincoln, 9, Upper John-street, Golden-square. 
Tuxspaxy, December 2.—HA YDN. 
Vocal Illustrations by Miss Cubitt, Miss Lincoln, Herr Kroff, and Mr, Lockey. 
With a small but efficient chorus. 


Pianoforte, Mr. Lincoln ; Violins Mr. Dando and Mr. Goffrie ; Tenor Mr. Hill ; 
Violoncello Mr. Banister. 





NEW MUSIC, 
Publisher, T. Prowse, 13, Hanway Street. 


ONE LOOK FROM THEE, 


(Ballad) price 2s., written by Shirley C. Brooks, the music composed for 
and sun; 4 Signor Ferrari, and dedicated to Mrs, Sadd, of Caterham, by 
CLEMENT WHITE, composer of the highly popular Duett, ‘‘ Tell Sister Tell.” 


WILL THE YEARS RETURN NO MORE? 


(Song) — 2s., the poetry written and inscribed to his friend Shepherd Wilson, 
ye ridge Bank, Cumberland, by Jonathan Percy Douglas, ; the music by 
A. Rhein. 


C. NICHOLSON’S Flute Manufactory, 13, Hanway Street. 





To be published by Subscription, 


Price 5s., 
A SONATA FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, 


Composed by F. NORTON ERITH. 


Persons requesting Copies are solicited to forward their name and address as 
—_ as possible to the author, at his residence, 1, Forefield Place, Lyncombe, 
ath. 





Second Edition, Price Two Shillings 
POPULAR BALLAD, 


€6é 
LOVE NOW!” 
“‘Oh! Life is too short to be wasted ;’’ 
The Poetry by Dr. L., in reply to the Honorable Mrs. Norton’s “ Love Not,” the 


music composed and inscribed, by permission, to the most noble the Marquis of 
Normandy, by Ricuarp CLarkson, of York. 


Z. T. PURDAY, 45, HIGH HOLBORN. 





NEW AND SUPERIOR EDITIONS. 


Lanner’s Die Kosenden Walzer, Lanner’s Petersbourger Walzer, Lanner’s Labyr- 
inth Walzer, Labitzy’s Die Elfin Walzer, Strauss’s Deutsche Lust Walzer, Strauss’s 
Annen Polka, Solo’s and Duets, 


Published by Z. T. PURDAY, 45, HIGH HOLBORN, 


who has in course of Li % ’ » 
Schubert's B raslag publication the best of Lanner’s, Labitzky’s, Strauss’s and 





MESSRS. COCKS AND CO’S MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


ooo 


NEW MUSIC. 


R. COCKS and Co.'s Extensive Catalogues of New Music are now 
ready for delivery, gratis. 


Part I. General Catalogue of Treatises. Instruction books, piano solos and 
duets, trios, quartets, quintets, and septets; church, organ, vocal, dance, guitar, 
and accordion music. Parts 2. For Flute and Cornet a Piston, &c., contains in- 
struction books, exercises and studies; solos, duets, trios, quartets, quintets, 
septets, and symphonies and overtures for an orchestra; music for q' 
military and brass bands; music in score, and scales and tutors for all instruments, 
Part III. for Violin, Tenor, and Violoncello, contains instruction books, 
studies, solos, duets, trios, quartets quintets, septets, &c. Also a new catal: of 
dance music, All orders must state the instrument the catalogue is required for. 


TO PIANOFORTE PLAYERS. 
Now ready, Czerny’s Royal Pianoforte School, 


Dedicated by gracious permission to her Majesty. Opera 500, 3 large folio volumes, 
price of each only 31s. 6d. This work is evidently a frank disclosure of all the 
writer knows, and a boon to his profession, which will long cause his name to be 
held in grateful recollection.”—Vide Times. “The examples and exercises are ad- 
mirable throughout, strictly illustrative of the precepts to which they are subjolned, 
often exquisitely beautiful, and wholly free from ary B cultles As a 
manual to teachers and amateurs it is invaluable.”—Vide Morning Chronicle. 
** Czerny deserves to be h d and ded while alive; and if justice be done 
to his memory posterity will not forget him.”—Vide Sunday Times. ‘“ Czerny’s 

Pianoforte School is decidedly one of the most valuable contributions to the art of 
modern times.”—Vide Musical World, No. 192. Also, by the same Author, bis 
Pisnoforte Primer, a very easy instruction book, 9s.; Sequel to ditto, 100 new 
exercises, 10s. 6d. 





CLARE’S PSALMODY, 
For the Use of Schools and Private Families, 


Is now completed in 12 books, each 3s. No words can convey any idea of the value 
of this splendid collection of Psalms, Hymns, Chants, Duets, Trios, Anthems, &c., 
which have also an accompaniment for the organ or pianoforte. The most eminent 
professors have acknowledged the great riority of t di over every 
other similar publication. Also by Clare, 100 Psalms and Hymns, without words, 
4s. Dr. Watt’s Divine and Moral Songs, 16s. 16 Psalms and Hymns, by Dr. Hayes, 
anew edition, 5s. 138 Chants, 4s.; and a simple Guide for Chanting, for the use 
of amateurs, followed by the Complete Service for the Church and 20 Psalms, 3s,— 
Published only by R. Cocks and Co,, Music-sellers to Her Majesty, 6, New Bur- 
lington-street, London. 








DEDICATED TO THE QUEEN. 
JOHN BARNETT’S NEW VOCAL SCHOOL, 


Consistiug of a series of original and progressive Exercises, calculated to facilitate 
and perfect execution, according to the modern style of vocalisation, both Italian 
and English. To which are appended fixed laws_and general rules for the attain- 
ment and regulation of style. Price 21s. 





THALBERG AND DOHLER, 
Just Published, 
THALBERG’S FANTASIA 
On Airs from Il Barbiere di Siviglia, price 5s. 


9g VALSE BRILLIANT. Edited by William Hutchins Callcott. Op, 
» price 3s. 


London: ADDISON and HODSON, 210, REGENT STREET, 
Where may be had Tickets for the Colosseum—F amily Tickets to admit four, 16s. 





SINGING. 


MADAME PANORMO, 28, Edwards-street, Portman-square, continues to 
Teach the Art of Singing, in a limited number of Lessons ; imparting a superior 
style of expressing nnd articulating Italian, English, and German Music ; likewise 
Scotch and Irish Ballads, giving purity of tone, and adding that desirable addition 
to the Voice a Perfect Shake. Madame G. P. begs to add she has numerous re- 
ferees to guarantee-the success of her system. Her “ Vocal Studio,” No. 1, is 
published, aad may be had at her residence, where she will give her definition of 
~. a Singing every Monday, at Two o’clock, Duet Classes on Mondays and 

ursdays, 
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NEW. VOCAL MUSIC. 


MINASTI (C.)—In joy Ov SOrrOW « 0+ 000s secsccccsecetsccccceccscocccesecees 
y Merry Heart, Mazurka Song ... 
The subject of this Song is introduced with 
“Le Diablea Quatre. 
the Crown Diamonds. 








MADAME THILLON’S Five Songs, from 
5 ie Be: a ere 

4, The Children of Night! eecsce 

8. ’Neath the Mountain’s (Bolero) .......0.eeecsessece 

The latter as a Duet (known as “ The Brigands”) 

9. I would rend the chain... ......ssececcsesseece 

12. No, no, ne’er lend thine ear......... 

No. 1, Down Down ye clouds, (sung by Mr. Allen)...... 
ASPULL, W.—I think of thee inthe morning .......0+eee.+ 
LODER (E. J.)—The colour from the flower is flown .... 
JEWSON—Sweet eyes .......+... PPrrerereri rer 
PHILLIPS (Lovell)—If sometimes in the haunts of men ........eeeeeeeees 
GATTIE (J.)\—The Queen of Spring, (poetry by Camilla Toulmin)........ 
PHILOMELE—No. 62, 63, 64, 68, 71, 75, and 83, with Guitar......1s. 6d. & 
KALLIWODA—Spring’s first breezes, Voice, Piano, and Violin 
——————Fiercely glows, Voice, Piano, Violoncello, Horn, or Violin 
BERLIOZ—First Love’s Pure Vows. Voice, Piano, and Violin, or Violon- 


No. 266, 
No. 267, 
No. 268, 
No. 269, 
————_——_ No. 270, Slumber and dream . 
PROCH—No. 200. IfI were but a bird ....... 

No. 208. Ah! once like all the world 
——— No, 209. Ah! PEATE 2 c0.cccece 
SCHUBERT—No. 259. The voice of the tempest...... 
KUCKEN—No, 298, Thy name I whisper. L’Immortelle 


PIANOFORTE, 
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Thro’ the darksome wood... x 
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SCHULHOFF—No. 1, Prague allegro brilliant, Op. 1. ....se.seesesceees 
» 2, Le Zephir romance, Op. 2........ eecee cece 

—— ,, 3, La Naiade, Melodie, Op. 2........ sve'ae0e 

»» 4, Elegie, Marcia Funebre, Op. 2........ eeececece 

» 5, Andante et etude de concert, Op. 3........sseeeeeee 

—— ,, 6. Toplitz Polka, Op. 4. ......... Fah cer ee o%e 

» 7 Carlsbad Polka, Op. 4....... sekheasne hall Soreee 

ROSENHAIN, J.—Souvenir de Prague, Polka en forme de Rondeau...... 
WILLMERS, R.—Le Papillon, Etude Impromptu ......... ie nteitanads cxcae 
—Reveries Religieuses. No. 11. Himmel’s Battle Prayer, 

“Father I call on thee,” transcribed for the Piano............. anand suas 
———_—— —Reveries Religieuses. No. 12. Reichardt’s Prayer, 
(a study for the Left d only..... MOE aakoescenccccvcaccosees eeveeee 
LEMOINE—Bagatelle sur Les Diamans de la Courronne........... ecovece 
LISZT—Homage a Mendelssohn. (Mendelssohn’s Songs, transcribed’for 
the Pianoforte. No- 1. On song’s bright pinions.........ssesscssesees 
No.2, All thro’ the woods..... ecece ocrvccencccecocece 


BERIOT and OSBORNE—Fantasie, Pre aux Clercs, by Tulou..........++ 
ROSENHAIN and SEDLATZEK—Duo on La Straniera........... ° 

Tl Pirata..... Pocccverccccecocs 
KUHLAU and CLINTON—Three Concertinos, Op. 59........ eocceces each 
TULOU—Homage a Mad. Thillon, Fantasia on The Crown Diamonds, 


PIANO AND VIOLIN. 


KLEMCYNSKI—Duo on the Crown Diamonds...............++ Rena yiKe Son 

VIEUXTEMPS—Shortly to be published, his three last compositions, lst— 
Concerto, 2nd—Hommage a Paganini, 3rd—Romances sans Paroles, 
written expressly for Wessel and Co., in this Country, and sworn to at 
the Office in Great Marlbro’ Street. 

THALBERG and PANOFKA—Op. 61, Souvenir d’Autriche, Fantasia sur- 
des Melodies Styriennes in A..... 

MOLIQUE—Op. 24, Grand Duet in A minor (to Moscheles) ............++ 

REISSIGER and MAURER—8th Grand Duet, La Ricordanza, in A. minor 

WOLFF and DE BERIOT—Grand Duet from Les Diamans de la Couronne 


VIOLONCELLO AND PIANO, 


PHILLIPS & CLINTON—Delizie dell’ Italie fav. Melodies Nos. 10 to 18, ea. 
Delices de Schubert, Nos, 3 to 8........-.ecescceeceees henhedted each 2s. to 
«27 The same for Violin, or Tenor, or Cornet. 

WOLFF and DE BERIOT—Grand Duet from Les Diamans dela Couronne, 

(QORDUNE DY DB. TIO) o sv vcaprcencesposse sp nobsnbvencebve sieeve sone ces 
SPOHR—Third Grand Duet, Op. 112, (adapted by F. Kummer) 
BEETHOVEN—Op. 12, Three Sonatas, 1 to3 by Hammers .... each 5s. to 
KUMMER, Aux Amateurs, Nos. 17 to 20 each 3s. to 
REISSIGER and KUMMER—La Ricordanza, Grand Duet (No. 8), in A 

GME 0s sb cvseesss cst ch cnaeus soouNee eed sales - Sirsbewsces ivoeseeees oe 


nd PIANO, FLUTE, AND VIOLONCELLO. 
* OZART—Op. 15, Trio No. 3 
CLINTON and HAMMERS—Ten Italian Trios, &c., 1 to 10... 
Ditto, for 2 violins and piano each 4s, to 
Ditto, for 2 violoncellos and piano. . each 4s. to 
Ditto, for violin, violincello, & piano, ea. 4s. to 
Ditto, for violin, flute, and piano .. each 4s to 


TWO CORNETS. 
DOLE am Selection—No. 13 and 14, for airs from The Cr own Dia- 
BORG: 6 we ocele te Heide o's ccc donee Udi tincowben » Sesion 60.0600 eee eeee 
RUDOLPHOUS’ Selection—No. 15, 2 Sets of Quadrilles from the ‘Crown 
Diamonds ” 
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WESSEL AND CO. 


67, FRITH STREET, CORNER OF SOHO SQUARE. 
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LONDON tF 
SACRED MUSIC WAREHOUSE, . 


69, DEAN STREET, SOHO, AND 24, POULTRY. 


Dedicated by permission, and under the immediate sanction of . 


THE REV. JAMES SHERMAN. 


To be published by Subscription, in Sixteen Numbers, each One 
Shilling, a New Edition of 


THE SURREY CHAPEL MUSIC. 


This valuable and long esteemed Collection has been carefully examined 
by Mr. D. Heward, and a Committee’connected with the Choir of the 
Chapel, by whom every piece of merit in the old Collection has been re- 
tained for the new work ; and to this matter will be added the requisite 
Tunes, Introductory Pieces, Chants, &c., which have been composed 
for, or used by the choir since the former publication. 

The whole of the Harmonies are revised and corrected, and a separate 
accompaniment, arranged for 

THE ORGAN OR PIANOFORTE 


IS ADDED BY 


VINCENT NOVELLO, 
By whom several New Tunes have been composed expressly for this New 
Edition. 

The Work will consist of eighty-nine Tunes, and twenty-one Pieces 
from the old Collection, and sixty-five additional Tunes, the new Intro- 
ductory Pieces and Chants. ; 

The Vocal Parts will be printed separately, in 8vo. to correspond with 
each of the Numbers; the price will be 4d. for each Part. The Work 
will be commenced as soon as two hundred and fifty Subscribers’ names 
have been received, and a Number will then appear on the 1st of every 
month, until the 16 Numbers be completed. 


Subscribers’ names are received by Mr. D, Heward, Organist of the Chapel ; by Mr. 
Stroud, Bookseller, 163, Blackfriars Road; and Mr. J. Alfred Novello, at the 
London Sacred Music Warehouse, 69, Dean Street, Soho, and 24, Poultry. 


NOVELTY IN MUSIC. 

















Just PusLisuepD, 
A PACK OF 
FIFTY-TWO MUSIC CARDS, 
AND BOOK 


Containing a Concise Explanation of the Rudiments and Fundamental 
Principles of the Science of Music : 


With Rules and directions for Playing, from Characters only, th 


following 
INSTRUCTIVE AND ENTERTAINING CAMES, 
VIZ..— 
No. 1. Notation......++oe+eseeeeeee Round Game, 
yy 2. Keys or Scales ........++e+++ Ditto, 
», 3. Diatonic Intervals...........+For 2 or 3 by Tricks. 
4. Timeor value of Notes & Rests Round Game. 


. Harmony or Fundamental Chords For 2 or 4 by Tricks. 
Fundamental Sounds.......... For 2 by Tricks. 
. Rule of the Octave .......... For 2 or 4 by Tricks. 
Written, Invented, and Designed, 


FOR THE PURPOSE OF COMBINING INSTRUCTION WITH AMUSE- 
MENT, BY 


THOMAS GOODBAN, 


Author of A Complete Guide to playing the Violin ; Instructions for the 
Pianoforte ; The Rudiments of Music, with progressive Exercises to 
be written upon Slates, &c., 


Price, with Book, complete, 5s. 





London : Printed by Taomas Frost, of Marshall-street, Golden-square, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at his office in Marshall-street, aforesaid, and 
Published by George Purkess, at the “‘ Musical World” Office, 60, Dean-street, 
Soho ; where all communications for the Editor are to be addressed, post-paid : 
City Agent, W. Strange, Paternoste sRow. Thursday, November 27, 1845. 









